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a statue, by arguing that such a pedestal would require a 
statue so enormous and would set it so high that it could 
only be seen from a considerable distance, where its details 
would be lost, and it would merge into a mere silhouette seen 
against the sky. With regard to the best course to pursue 
he had two alternatives to suggest, according as it should be 
decided to retain what is already built or not. In the first 


| case, his project was the one which has been several times 


suggested, by Gen. Meigs among others, of turning the shaft 
into a tower like an Italian campanile. He would treat it in 
Renaissance style, applying pilasters to the angles, bringing 
it out at the top into a machicolated cornice, and putting on 


| a conical roof or spire, with a belfry stage of course, we pre- 


Book. — A Fire Insurance Company’s Building. — A House 
Cee SS 6 eae Ce aw ew we eee 2 
Prveming TAME A) SYPHON. 6. 4 ct ttt ttl th tl wl lw le A 


CORRESPONDENCE: — 
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wo a) a | | 
pn a 


We are told by telegraph that the work of demolishing the 
famous Temple Bar has begun. Its fate may be said to have 
been substantially fixed from the time of the New Law 
Courts competition a dozen years ago. It crossed the great 
main street of London just where at the entrance of the old 
city and opposite the Temple, it changes its name from The 
Strand to Fleet Street. Abutting as it did at one end against 
the site proposed for the Law Courts, it was necessarily con- 
sidered in designing them, and most, if not all, the designs 
included a scheme for rebuilding it in conformity with the 
new buildings. In Mr. Street’s modified scheme which is 
now in execution, it was omitted, however; and 
time past the question has simply been how it should be got 
rid of without offence. Its middle arch spanned the road- 
way, and its side openings the footways; and coming just at 
the pinch of a rather exiguous thoroughfare, its piers were a 
considerable impediment to traflic. The question of remoy- 
ing or destroying or retaining it has been one between rever- 
ence for an old monument, and desire for present conyen- 
ience; and the alternative soon narrowed itself to absolute 
destruction or setting up the old gateway in some respecta- 
ble position on the outskirts of London where it should be 
in nobody’s way, — Epping Forest or West Ham Park, for 
instance. The debate in the London Common Council re- 
minds one of those to which we are used in our less 
servative country, on the preservation of the Old South 
Church in Boston for instance. One Mr. Rudkin, whose 
name is an oddly suggestive parody on that of the most ener- 
getic foe to modern vandalism, urged that they should at 
once ** pull down this wretched and miserable building. It 
was all nonsense to talk about removing the Bar in any other 
manner than by carting it away as rubbish.’’ . The City 
Lands Committee were finally instructed to remove the Bar 
forthwith, and take it to Epping Forest or such other place 
as they should select. It does not appear that this involved 
any order for rebuilding it, and it would not be strange 
if that project were quietly allowed to go by default. The 
Bar was built by Wren, in 1673 we believe, and makes an- 
other in the number of his famous works that have lately 
been improved away from the streets of London. It was 
not one of Sir Christopher’s architectural successes however. 
Its fame was more historical than artistic, and is probably 
chiefly associated in most minds, out of London, with trait- 
heads, and Dr. down Fleet Street. 
The partial reverence which its death awakens did not attend 
its latter days. It had been allowed to fall into great dilap- 
idation, and the room in one of its piers had been let out as 
a barber’s shop. A great crack which lately appeared in 
one of the arches has forced the discussion on it to the pres- 
ent conclusion. 


for some 


con- 


or’s Johnson’s walks 


Srxce we wrote in our last number concerning the Wash- 
ington Monument, an account has been published of what 
Mr. Story’s advice was to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. He repeated, it is said, the obvious objections 
to the present design as inappropriate in itself, and inappro- 
priately carried out. He disposed of Mr. Mead’s and 





other propositions to use the existing stump as a pedestal for ‘ 


sume. At the base he would put a great projecting porch 
containing an open arch, and under it a colossal statue of 
Washington. The other alternative, which Mr. Story appar- 
ently prefers, is to pull down the present monument, and use 
its materials for a new one. In this case he would 
mend a canopy upon a die or pedestal, like an Italian baldac- 
chino, with a colossal figure of Washington under the canopy, 
and a procession of statues about the base. 


recom- 


Born of these suggestions are natural and reasonable enough 
in theirway. Their success would depend entirely on the sl:all 
with which they were carried out. The first seems abstractly 


y 
| the more sati sfactory: the difficulty that occurs to us is that 


the stump is much too low to make a well-proportioned tower, 
while to carry it up high enough would make the taper un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. The application of pilasters might be 
made to dissemble the taper, but in other respects would be 
by no means an improvement, we should say; and the porch 


| at the base, besides sec ming to lower the tower, would be a 


very questionable addition. The second form, suggested for 
a new monument, is the one which naturally first occurs to a 
student of Italian architecture, being the typical form of an 
Italian tomb or e/horium, a form much used throughout Eu- 
rope in medizval times, and often adopted in modern days, 
its most famous recent example being that which Mr. Story 
quoted, Sir Gilbert Scott’s Albert Memorial. Itis a form, 
however, of which there are so many and such splendid ex- 
amples extant, that its adoption could only be justified by 
the most refined beauty of treatment. A commonplace or 
inferior rendering of it would be a conspicuous failure. Now 
that Mr. Story lias given his opinion of what should or can 
be done, the question of a new treatment ought to be consid- 
ered as fairly open, and it should not be closed until it has 
been considered in the light of all the best advice that can 
be obtained. ‘There is no reason to assume that the ideas 
first suggested are the best that can be had. There are 
many architects in the country, of skill in monumental de- 
sign. It is their special work, in fact, and the country will 
be the loser if their skill and invention are left out of the 
account. As for the question of utilizing the old work or 
destroying it, it is one that ought to be considered with ref- 
erence to a variety of expedicuts. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of work are not to be lightly thrown away ; 
and difficult as the problem is, it should not be given up, it 
seems to us, till.we have found out what our most capable 
designers can do with it. 


Tue labor troubles in California begin to look more and 
more threatening. The application of the Chinese Six Com- 
panies to the President for protection has brought out from 
the Attorney General the pinion, that though our treaty 
with China promises protection to Chinese here, in return for 
that which it exacts for Americans in China, the Government 
has no power to interfere in any State to carry the treaty into 
effect. The popular feeling in California being against the 
Chinese, the executive which fails to give them efficient pro- 
tection is not likely to appeal for it to the general govern- 
ment; and without such an appeal there is no right to inter- 
vene till the case becomes hopeless. This brings out a new 
light on the subject of State rights. The questions what a 
treaty is worth which the Government has no power to enforce, 
and how a government is to protect its own citizens abroad 
which cannot fulfil its promises to protect foreign residents 
at home, are serious ones; but it is not our province to dis- 
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cuss them. 
while they are united in opposing the persecution of the Chi- 
nese, believe that the danger of violent disorders is very great ; 
and it is not probablethat they are over-anxious. The risk 
of riot and bloodshed in San Francisco and perhaps other 
cities, of retaliatory violence to our people in China, is very 
a ‘plorable ; but there is a still worse side. The use of the 
name of working-men to cover the communism of the worst 
and most violent demagogues, the tendency of working-men 
themselves to degenerate into mobs of ruflians, or to league 


rater of these tendencies, but they underlie the social sur- 
‘ee very widely in this country and in Europe. The local 
manifestation of them, serious as it is, is less important than 
their breadth and combined strength. Working-men them- 
selves are unaware of the danger of them; politicians are too 


c 
f: 


] 


The leading business men of the State. itis said, 


frequently swept, was enough to make it slippery for horses, 
when slightly wet. It therefore fcll more or less into disre- 
pute for the streets and boulevards where the traflic was 
heaviest, and began to give way in these situations to mac- 
adamizing. This, when done with the exccllent material 
and thoroughness of construction adopted in Paris, gave a 
very solid roadway, much smoother than paving, and not 
greatly inferior to asphalie. It required a good deal of atten- 
tion to keep it in repair; but its first cost was very much less 


| than either of the others. It was laid without any top- 
themselves with such to carry out their own ends, are to us | 
the most menacing signs of the day. California is now the | 


dressing, and compacted by very heavy steam rollers. The 


wear of the stones, however, produced a certain amount of 
] 


| dust, which when wet made a thin coating of yellow mud, 


} 


busy to pay heed to them, except so far as they may now and | 


then play on them to their own 
‘he irrepressibl 

nia, the railroad riots of last summer which sprung out of the 
strike of perhaps the most respectable trades-union in the 
country, are signs clear enough for those who will heed them, 
one would think ; yet the disgraceful verdict of the Pittsburgh 
j ry, ¢ nd the reckless speer hes of some members of Congress, 
show how blind people are whose interest it is to have their 
eyes open to dangers that contain the pos il ility of disasters 
as great as any the world has seen in this century. 


resent profit; but they exist 


} ally 
and work. 


A question of some general interest, and of great moment 
to the property-holders whom it immediately concerns, has 
J 


ately come up in discussing the proposed new system of 
sewerage in Boston. It was touched upon in the report of 


the meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, given in 
our last number. All of what is called the Back Bay Dis- 
trict in that city is tidal land that has been filled in within a 
very few years. 
vent these piles from decaying, it has been considered essen- 
tial to cut them off below the level at which water stands in 
the ground, so that they may be constantly wet. The report 
of the Sewerage Commissioners has said that carrying the 


e Molly Maguires of Pennsylva- | 


liquid and splashy, and very adherent. Latterly there has 
been a tendency to return to stone paving, which, though 
more expensive than either of the others, requires much less 
care and cost in renewing. Whetlier it -has yet invaded the 
principal boulevards, however, where a smooth roadway and 
comparative stillness are more important than elsewhere, we 
do not know. We are reminded of these things by finding 
in alate number of La Semaine des Constructeurs, an account 
of the last report to the municipal council of Paris of the 


| Committee on Public Ways, which gives an interesting analy- 


The buildings on it rest on piles. To pre- | 


proposed intercepting sewer across the new land would prob- | 


ably lower the level of the water in the ground by some feet, 
a result which seemed to them desirable for sanitary reasons. 
It has been suggested, however, that this would leave many 


or most of the heads of piles above the level of the ground- | 


water, so that they would decay and let down the houses that 


rest on them, to the injury of the owners and the loss of the | 


city, which would be responsible for the damage. The city 


engineer, on the other hand, refuses to believe in any danger 





from this source. The li: bility to harm depends on the com- 





parative rapidity of the leakage of the ground-water into the 
sewer, and of its infiltration into the ground from the harbor 
and the surface, which last will probably diminish year by 
year as the ground gets more and more consolidated. In 
the absence of any satisfactory information as to the actual 


level of the ground-water, and the effect on it of the sewers | 


that have been laid, and the flow of the tide; of the rapidity 
with which the water filters through the soil, and of the prac- 
ticability of making tight sewers and keeping them tight, — it 
seems impossible to form more than a guess at the reality of 
the danger; but since general attention has been called to 
the question, it may be assumed that it will be carefully 
studied, and that its investigation will show reason for a 
safe judgment. 


Oxe of the perennial problems in the administration of 
cities, one on which perhaps more money has been spent 
and more experiments tried than on any other, without se- 
curing an accepted decision as to what is best, is the problem 
of street paving. Paris has been taken to be the best- 
paved city in the world; and fifteen or twenty years ago it 
was thought to have secured the perfection of pavement in 
the introduction of asphalte. It cost a good deal less than 
the best stone pavement, while for neatness, noiselessness, 

il comfort to those who are driven over it, it was jncompara- 


bly superior. It was found in time, however, to haye two 
objections: it wore out rather fast under heavy traffic, and 
the dust that accumulated on it under such use, even when 


sis of the cost of maintenance of the Paris streets, with a 
comparison of the expense of the three different systems. 
The total length of the streets is about five hundred and 
eighty miles; and the surface of the roadways is about thirty- 
five hundred acres, or cighteen per cent of the whole area of 
the city. Counting in the sidewalks and open squares would 
increase the computed proportion of free space considerably, 
— perhaps to a quarter of the whole area. We shall save 
ourselves the trouble of turning the figures given in La 
Semaine des Constructeurs, of which we shall make some 
quotations, into our own moncy and mexsures, only remind- 
ing our readers that a square metre is about a fifth more 
than a square yard; and that at the present rates of gold 
and exchange, a frane is equal as near as may be to twenty 
cents. The cost of keeping the streets in order for 878 is 
estimated at 13,470,250 frances, of which 7,593,250 is for 
repairs of roadway, 1,090,000 for repairs of sidewalks and 
paved areas, and 4,987,000 for cleaning. In the last item is 
included 1,580,000 frances for watering, removing garbage 
and snow, and for disinfecting markets and urinals, which 
leaves 3,598,000 for the ordinary expense of sweeping. Of 
the whole street area, 5,820,400 square metres are stone- 
paved, 1,808,200 are macadamized, and only 271,450 metres 
remain of the asphalte covering. 


As for the comparative cost of the different systems, the 
paving is most expensive to put down, and costs least to keep 
in order; the Macadam is much the cheapest at first, but 
most expensive to keep up; the asphalte comes between the 
two. Thus: the pavement costs to lay twenty-five francs 
the square metre, the asphalte seventeen, and the Macadam 
six. ‘The annual expense of keeping them in order is as fol- 
lows per square metre : — 


Repairs. Cleaning. 
Pavement . . » « O56 francs . . « » »« 042 francs. 
meee 4 a cs x ow see «ete 
Amppneite . « « «1 «hee bY «wea ae oF 


To this is to be added in each case eleven centimes per 
metre for watering, which makes the whole cost of mainte- 
nance, for pavement 1.09 franes per metre, for Macadam 
2.26, for asphalte 1.90. Considering the lavish use of water 
inthe streets of Paris throughout the year, the cost of water- 
ing, about a cent per yard, will seem surprisingly small to 
Americans who have been accustomed to pay twice that sum 
for a moderate sprinkling during the four or five warm months. 
To get at the comparative economy of the three systems 
some other things are to be taken into consideration. ‘Thus 
while the ordinary repairs of a paved strect are small, the 
stone paving in due time wears out altogether, and has to be 
entirely renewed, while the processes of repair in Macadam 
or asphaite have substantially maintained these coverings in 
their first condition. To the annual maintenance of the 
pavement, therefore, must be added enough to replace it 
when it wears out. La Semaine assumes the average dura- 
tion of pavements in Paris to be twenty-five years, and the 
average cost being twenty-five francs per metre, it allows, 
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on the principle of the sinking-fund, half a frane per year to 
provide for its ultimate renewal, and makes the following 
comparison, allowing interest on cost at five per cent : — 


Maintenance. Interest. Renewal. Total. 
Pavement . Rees ss ss SB ss | | ORR. 2.73 
Macadam. . . 215... 2.45 


Asphalte. .. 170. .. 8 ....... 264 


This seems to indicate, by the way, a remarkable longevity 
in the Paris pavement, which may be due to the fact that a 
good deal of it is in streets where it comes to little wear, In 
fact, to make the comparison fully instructive, it would be 
necessary to take account of the circumstances, consider 
vyhere each kind of roadway was used, and the kind of wear it 
underwent. The final advantage, as far as is indicated here, 
remains with the Macadam, and the stone pavement proves to 
make the most expensive roadway of the three. But in sum- 
ming up the account the comfort and serviceable condition of 
the streets is to be considered. Pavement is uncomfortable 
and noisy, and the wear and tear of vehicles upon it, though 
this cannot be made to appear in an annual estimate, is a 
serious item toa community. On the other hand, frequent 


repairs are a considerable annoyance to the public apart from | 


their cost. Macadam, which gives a more comfortable road- 
way, needs a great deal of repairing where the trafiic is very 
heavy, and is undeniably dirty. -Asphalte will hardly endure 
the hardest use, and where there is traflic enough to accumu- 
late dust it is at times slippery. On the whole, we should 


Ruskin and Pugin, expounded and applied to the needs of 
the multitude by Eastlake and others, and now become com- 
mon property for any clever magazine writer who wishes to 
make his profit out of the prevailing enthusiasm. On the 
moral side we have, for instance, the maxims that pretence 
and illusion in art are wrong, that honesty is the first requi- 
site of good art, that architecture therefore should be deco- 
rated construction, that wooden structures should be of 
straight pieces tenoned and pinned, aixl not crook-sawed and 
glued. On the esthetic side we are told that hand-work 
should be preferred to machine-work, and artistic freedom 
to mechanical exactness ; that carpets and wall-papers should 
be decorated with flat and conventional ornament, not with 
shaded and realistic; on the common-sense side, that the 
architecture of buildings should be conformed to their uses, 
that convenience should dictate the shapes of their furniture ; 
that pictures and curtains should be hung from rods, and car- 
pets, withdrawn from under bookcases and sideboards, be 
confined to the middle of rooms. With all these and with 
many others of like character our readers are familiar. 

Most of the ideas which have thus got currency are respecta- 
ble, cnd many of them valuable so long as they are not relied 
on for more than they can do. They are of course of great 


| convenience to many people, for in art as in arithmetic it is 


|a great deal easier to remember rules than to understand 


processes or judge of results. They are useful to writers 


| who feel obliged to take up the fashionable topic of the day, 


infer that in French experience for streets that are used for | ; agin 
there were not some easy formulas of which they could pos- 


the heaviest business, nothing has been found that will take 
the place of stone paving. On great thoroughfares like the 
boulevards, where many light carriages are used, a smooth and 
comparatively noiseless way is important, the cost of clean- 
ing is a secondary matter, and there is perhaps no_ better 
covering than Macadam, if it be of the best material; while 
for streets of residences, where quiet and cleanliness are the 
first essentials, where the wear is not great, and where a little 
daily washing will keep them too clean to get slippery, 
asphalte is the ideal roadway. The French asphalte, it will 
be remembered, from the Val de Travers, is an entirely differ- 
ent material from any of the American substitutes to which 
the same name has been given, and which are usually com- 
pounds of coal-tor and gravel. Wood pavement, so far as 
we know, has not been used in Paris, and elsewhere may be 
regarded as still on probation, having not yet fairly estab- 
lished its durability, and being impugned by some sanitary 
authorities as unwholesome. 


THE DOCTRINAIRE IN ART. 

Tue concurrence in late years of literary and artistic ac- 
tivity, and the popularizing of both, have very naturally 
given rise to a good deal of a kind of writing on art, of 
which the chief characteristic is, that while its authors are 
not artists their object is to instruct in art everybody else 
who is not. It began in serious writings by artists or persons 
whose chief study at least was art; but its latest develop- 
ments have been a shower of books and magazine articles, 





written partly by literary men whose only reason for writing | 


them was their general desire to instruct the public, quick- 
ened perhaps by a share of the common enthusiasm; and 
partly by artists of more or less skill, but whose skill usually 
lay in their art rather than in writing about it. 

In this sort of writing have’ appeared a great many rules 
and formulas; some of a kind which refer directly to work 
in art, but most of them of a moral or quasi-moral kind, 
which have been erected into dogmas of instruction to en- 
able people inexpert in art to judge of any thing that comes 
before them, or even to themselves produce works of art in a 
small way. The eagerness with which people nowadays have 
taken to ornamenting their houses has given the last impulse 
to this writing. It is apt to lay down the law with great 
decision, fortifying itself with maxims which seem at first 
sight to contain a suflicient gospel of art, and which, since 
they mostly appeal to simple principles of morals and com- 
mon sense, have the straightforward sound that people like, 
seem clearly comprehensible, and leave the impression that 
here at last we have a clear, practical, and adequate guide 
for any sensible person in the attainment of artistic effect. 

The maxims which are thus popularized are mostly of very 
good descent, being largely derived from the writings of 


| duce or teach virtue. 





and who, being untrained in art, would be hard pushed if 


sess themselves, and by which they could expound. They 
have been of much use to enterprising manufacturers, who, 
finding the public impregnated with certain ideas about fur- 
niture and decorations, have made a market out of them, or 
out of the names attached to them. They are especially ser- 
viceable to people of active minds and hands who, having 
their homes or other people’s to embellish, and being infected 
with the popular enthusiasm for what is called decorative art, 
are thankful for some decisive directions which point a way 
to them; or even for some maxims which can tranguillize 
them with a sense of being set right, while they really follow 
their own inclination. 

Nor is there any doubt that the more important of the 
precepts which we have thus somewhat loosely classed to- 
gether have been helpful in giving seriousness to the whole 
artistic effort of our day. Mr. Ruskin’s moral earnestness 
and acute insight, Pugin’s reforming theories, and the more 
prosaic common sense of lesser writers have worked each in 
its way to rid art of a good deal of foolish trickery and empty 
pretence which encumbered it. For our present purpose we 
count these different influences together because all have had 
their share in filling popular literature with notions that are 
taken to be the secrets of work in art. The popular fallacy 
which attaches to them is that these precepts and maxims are 
in any sense productive of art; and wholesome as many of 
them are for restraints on the popular (or professional) mind, 
it is misleading and therefore mischievous to have them 
regarded as of artistic efficiency. Such rules are not art, and 
do not produce or teach it any more than penal statutes pro- 
They are mostly either prohibitory or 
mechanical, and their office in art is to keep it out of mischief. 
So far as they are moral suggestions they are a restraint, and 
so far as they are mechanical they are a convenience, more 
or less ; but in either case no more productive of art than the 
laws of chemistry. We are not of those who regard moral- 
ity as having nothing to do with the conduct of art, or encour- 
age the doctrine that art may be dissociated from high aims, 
from sincerity, or any other moral quality that may be dis- 
played in it. But itis just as well in these days to remind 
people who live by theories, that these things are as distinct 
from art as they are from literature. No high-mindedness 
nor sincerity ever enabled a painter to lay a beautiful color 


| or bring two lines into harmony, no constructive fitness can 


help an architect to proportion an arch or a column, nor di: 
common sense ever teach a decorator to give a beautiful 
shape to a bracket or a piece of furniture. A magazine writ 


| or lecturer may have at his tongue’s end all the current 


maxims about truthfulness, expression of construction, sim- 
plicity, adaptation to use, and the rest, and be incapable of 
judging any work of art, great or small. 
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Pcnrose’s and Mr. Hay’s measures of the Parthenon, M. 
Viollet-le-Due’s or Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s proportions of 
Gothic buildings, and be skilled in characteristics of style, 
and yet show himself incapable of telling good architecture 
from bad; just as a man without moral sense might have the 
whole criminal code by heart, and not know a good action 
when he saw it. Things are done every day in dutiful obedi- 


full of pungent denunciation from him if he could see them ; 
and Mr. Eastlake has the misfortune to have his name asso- 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE FROM A FRENCH STAND- 
POINT. 


[The following criticism of the architecture of the United States, 


| which we find in the Revue Générale de Uv Architecture, may be more prof- 


itable reading for Americans than for Frenchmen. The observations 


} are, for the most part, correct as far as they go, and the conclusions 


from them just, as far as they apply. It is clear that the writer had no 
opportunity of making a general acquaintance with the architecture of 


—_ , | the country. Apparently he had but little knowledge of New York, and 
ence to Mr. Ruskin’s precepts, that would draw inkstands | 


ciated with more ugly furniture, we suppose, than the world | 


ever saw before in equal time. 
The truth is that the popular talk of our day about the 


principles of art is just as dogmatic and artistically unfruitfel | 


as the conventional talk which it has displaced. Its maxims 
are as doctrinaire as the old rules about balance, symmetry, 
breadth of light and shade, and they are artistically less oper- 
ative. In our day as in every other day, the things by which 
the artist works are his trained artistic sense and native feel- 
ing: the only things the amateur can rely on, within the wide 
circle beyond which a reasonable regard for accepted teaching 
may prevent his straying, are such substitutes for this trained 
sense and feeling as nature and experience may have given 
him. Mr. Ruskin in his Two Paths has given as good an 
illustration of this cardinal fact as can be found. ‘* A friend,”’ 
he says, ** had been maintaining that the essence of ornament 
consisted in three things, — contrast, series, and symmetry.’’ 
Mr. Ruskin sent him a black blot on white paper, the first 


had not seen Boston or other citics farther from the Centennial. The 
building of Philadelphia is too much svi generis to serve as a type of that 
of the country, especially in domestic architecture. We omit the plan 
of a dwelling which the writer adds in a note, which is characteristic of 
the habits of a generation past, but not at all of the architecture of to- 
day. While this letter gives Frenchmen but a very incomplete picture 


| of the condition of architecture in the United States, it shows the im- 


| pression made upon a capable and apparently unprejudiced observer 


by so much as he has seen among us. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


To the Editor of the Revue Ginérale de l’ Architecture. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding the rapid march of progress in the Unit- 
ed States, it is to be remarked here that the development of art in 
general, and of architecture in particular, still leaves something to 
be desired. The architectural works exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, of which you have done me the honor to request 
an account, and whose discussion will form the subject of this first 


| letter, furnished indications in this respect, which will, I hope, 


six digits in their order, and a grotesque figure of a man | 
spread-eagled, such as a child might draw on a slate, saying | 


that here were contrast, series, and symmetry, but not orna- 


ment. Ilis friend in answer sent him ‘*a choice sporting | @@ : 1 | Pa c ; 
| visitor to conduct his search into buildings often far apart from 


neckerchief,’’ the figure repeated in a diaper on the field, the 
digits grouped into an orderly border, and each corner em- 
phasized by a double blot symmetrically placed. Mr. Rus- 
kin replied by asking, ** low did you determine the number 
of figures you would put into the neckerchief? Low did you 


determine the breadth of the border and relative size of the | or b 
| with plan, section, and elevation, and the work evidently of 


numerals? Why are there two lines outside of the border, 


and only one inside? Why are there no more lines? Why | 


lines at all to separate the barbarous figures? Why did you 
put the double blots at the corners?’’ He added, what is 
the key to this and other questions of design, and to which 
he got no answer, —‘‘ It is precisely your knowing why not 
to do these things, and why to do just what you have done, 
which constituted your power of design: and like all the 
people I have ever known who had that power, you are 
entirely ungonscious of the essential laws by which you 
work; and confuse other people by telling them that the 
design depends upon symmetry and series, when in fact it 
depends entirely on your own sense and judgment.”’ 

While we do not object then to those who demand good art 
in the sense of art associated with the moral virtues or with 
common sense, we do object to confounding the virtue or the 
common sense with the art. A Sunday-school book may be 
as good as possible, and as sensible, and yet be insufferable 
because its literature is of bad quality. So a homely carpet 


being tacked with brass nails, or bordered ; and so the shops 
are full of furniture as square and straight-lined as possible, 
compact of chamfers and tenons, and still so ugly that but for 
fear of hurting himself against its corners, one is tempted to 
kick it out of doors. The inoperativeness of the current max- 
ims is shown in their want of result. One tires of hearing 
people talk masterfully about principles of art, or give the law 
in decoration, who show, when they lend themselves to the 
test, that they cannot discriminate between the rare and the 
ugly, the pretentious and the fine. There is no power of 
producing a work of art, either ‘* high ’’ or decorative, except 
in the native feeling and training of the artist, nor of judging 
them without a cultivated sense; and the power to lay five 
lines on paper in artistic shape, or the sense to recognize 
them when they are laid, is worth all the magazine articles 
on decorative art that have been written in the last five years. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF Brunswick. — During certain repairs at the 
Cathedral of Brunswick, Germany, the walls and pillars of the interior 
were scoured and scraped,—a process which, as is often the case, 
brought to light several mural paintings of merit whose existence had 
been long since forgotten. The wise precaution has been taken to 
make drawings of them before attempting their restoration. 








interest the readers of the Revue. 

In these notes I shall confine myself principally to the display of 
American architects, other nations having sent contributions of 
relatively little importance. England exhibits forty-one drawings, 
Austria some photographs, Spain a few drawings, Belgium and 
Italy number each a single exhibitor. Add to these a few designs 
by Swiss, Canadians, Japanese, and others, and the drawings of 
the four French exhibitors,} and you will have an exact idea of the 
architectural display. 

IIere, as at Vienna in 1873, the architectural works are at times 
lost among the industrial products, and it is thus made difficult to 
find them; this want of grouping in a particular spot obliges the 


each other. 

The architectural display of the United States is nevertheless 
entirely disposed in a square hall of the annex to the Fine Arts 
building. It includes two hundred and sixty-eight numbers. At 
first sight the European architect is surprised; for except for one 
or two designs made according to European usages, that is to say 


Frenchmen, no plans are to be seen. The exhibition is made up 
essentially of perspective views, a very small number of geometri- 
cal views, water-color sketches, pen and pencil drawings, and 


| photographic views of different monuments, among which are 


| especially to be noted churches and state-houses, town and city 


halls, legislative buildings, and the like. 

We meet with nothing of what might be expected of a country 
represented to us as having large views and bold conceptions; 
neither markets nor railway depots, concert-halls, dance-halls nor 
theatres; neither halls for public meetings, club-louses, nor bridges 
—of course speaking from an architectural point of view, — 
neither do we find any thing of what with us is so appropriately 
termed * projects.” This last deficiency arises froin a very simple 
cause. Taste is not yet sufficiently developed to permit the purely 
utilitarian side of questions to be forgotten, nor disinterested 
enough to lead one to make drawings for a scheme which he is not 
almost sure in advance of carrying out. 

Most frequently the American architect is really but the em- 
ployé of the contractor, or builder: the latter is every thing; he 
is the business man. The names of J. R. Dobbins, the contractor 


, | forthe Main Building and Memorial Ilall at the Philadelphia Ex- 
is not made pretty by shrinking to the middle of a floor, and | 


hibition; of Quickley, the contractor for Machinery and Agricul- 
tural Halls,--are known to all Americans; but who knows the 
names of the architects of these buildings? It is reasonable to 
say that the architect’s design often bears no resemblance to the 
finished construction. The owner pays for the building, and im- 


poses his own predilections, however bizarre they may be. What 


| happens ? Either that the artist loses all control over the work, 


or that his services are dispensed with. Streets, or rather blocks, 
are to be seen, consisting of houses built according to a special 
type adopted by the builders, and all absolutely alike, although 
belonging to different proprietors. 

Ilouses are sold ready-made. The Iron Works Co. delivers 
facades of cast iron in accordance with the patterns in its prospec- 
tuses. The hand of the architect is not to be seen in these ques- 


| tions, and it is superfluous to say that taste is sacrificed. These 


houses are retailed in horizontal slices. ‘The owner who, in con- 
sequence of the increase of his family, feels it necessary at any 
given time to enlarge his dwelling, buys a slice, that is to say an 
additional story, puts it on his house, and replaces the roof above; 
nothing can be more simple. But fancy looking for a harmonious 
whole in a house repeatedly enlarged in this fashion ! 

This process has even been applied to a public building, the 
New York Post Office, one of the most important in that city, 


| which has been augmented by an additional story above the three 





' MM. Crépinet, Devrez, de Lalande, and Picg ; the first of whom received a 


| medal. 
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which originally constituted the structure, and this building is of 
white marble. In this country, however, necessity knows no laws. 

Here, certainly, is much criticism and many reservations ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that if the artistic faculties of 
the American people have been hitherto but slowly developed, 
this has arisen through the absence of any serious special culture. 
An artist cannot be made in a day; still less where a whole peo- 
ple is in question, can they be raised in a few years to an equality 
with the oldest countries of the Old World, where art has taken 
centuries to reach its present development. It is certainly a mat- 
ter for surprise to remark the progress of young Americans when 
placed under skilful direction. 

The only artistic institution of serious pretensions as yet exist- 


ing in the United States is established at Boston. in the State of | 


Massachusetts. There, under the direction of Mr. Walter Smith, 
an English artist from the South Kensington Museum, instruction 
in drawing has been organized in a complete and thorough man- 
ner, With excellent results that were much remarked at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition. But in the other States and in Philadelphia 
especially, nothing similar exists. Still in Philadelphia itself an 
academy of fine arts has just been finished, situated in the centre 
of the city, and containing a good collection of pictures and of 
plaster casts from the antique; this collection is, however, defi- 
cient in casts from architectural examples. At the Exhibition 
none of the resulis of this mstitution were as yet to be seen. 
Liiforts are now being made to establish at Philadelphia a gallery 


intended to be for America what the Kensington Museum is for 


Lneland, and the museums of Moscow and Vienna for Russia and 
Austria. Under the name of the Pennsylvania Art Museum, a 
collection, accruing partly from gifts, partly from works of art 
bought in the different sections of the Exhibition, has been placed 


in process of construction, and will not be entirely finished for 
eleven years. It is to be built of marble, granite, and other costly 
materials, and will cost incrediblagsums, twelve million dollars. it 
seems. It covers a vast extent of surface, 155,921 feet for the 
structure itself, and 46,219 feet for the different courts, —and is 
built upon ground left to the city by a Frenchman, Stephen 
Girard, a millionnaire who died about forty years ago. It is 
placed at the intersection of the two principal thoroughfares of 
the city, Market Street and Broad Street. The architecture is 
made up of motives from the new Louvre, arranged in American 
fashion. So far as completed, the sculpture is mediocre, setting 
aside a few ornamental motives taken from the old Liénard, who 
is still very much the mode here. In the middle of this enor 

mass of marble, a four-storied tower is to stand, ornamented with 


A 


PIOUS 


a monster clock and crowned by an octagonal cupola, with the 


statue of Penn at the summit. ‘The total height of the tower from 
the ground to the top of the statue is 510 feet. Cover the differ- 
ent parts with high roofs, with mansards and bull’s-eyes, and you 
will have an idea of this eighth wonder of the world. It really 
seems here, that the more a building costs, the finer it is considered. 
The plan is not shown. It would nevertheless be very interesti 


| to study it; for in the part that I visited, —it is built up to the 


in the rooms of the Art Gallery or Memorial Hall of the Univer- | 


sal Exhibition. But this situation, in our opinion, is too far from 
the city; and it is to be feared, moreover, that such a collection of 
works of art may, for a long time yet, be a dead letter to the 
public, unless artistic instruction receives in the future a more 
vigorous impulse than it feels at present. Glance at the pro- 
gramme of studies in the large universities of this country, and 
you will see that instruction in drawing is sacrificed to a lamenta- 
ble degree. Often it receives no consideration whatever. There 
is much then to be done before attaining to the establishment of a 
great special school of architecture. And yet, if we except a few 
artists of merit, such as Hunt, Fernbach, Post, Thayer, ete., who 
have evidently studied in Europe, or attentively examined our 
citics and collections, we feel in the presence of the greater num- 
ber of American monuments the imperative need of this school, 
without which nothing good or rational can be accomplished. One 
runs the risk, moreover, of following a wrong road; for unhappy 
tendencies, pursued under the pretext of independence, — as if art 
and architecture had not their laws, — already assert themselves, 
against which it is full time to vigorously contend by a higher and 
more earnest instruction, and which an inspection of the exhibited 
works will make evident. 

The absence of plans which I mentioned above renders it very 
difficult to pass judgment upon the designs: the almost absolute 
impossibility of analyzing the interior distribution of the build- 
ings will perforce make the few descriptions that I shall try to 
sive monotonous. We will follow, if you like, the same order as 
the catalogue, which is almost that in which the drawings were 
placed on the walls. 

No. 505. By Messrs. Cummings and Sears of Boston. We find 
under the title of the Old South Church, a pleasing pen-and-ink 
drawing: the building is of brick and stone, of no particular style. 
The principal mass is flanked by little porticos and porches, indis- 
pensable accessories of the churches of this country, as well as the 
square tower that rises in one of the angles. This description is 
applicable to a number of other designs for churches which figured 
at the Exhibition, and of which we shall at present content our- 
selves by naming the principal, those of Messrs. Ilenry Dudley, 
lI. M. Congdon, C. C. Haight, W. T. Hallet, Hartwell, ete. ; 

Under No. 510, we find by Messrs. Bryant and Rogers of Boston, 
a huge building for a life-insurance company. Four turrets or 
pavilions form the corner features; the main body is in five 
stories, above which a cornice of considerable projection supports 
a roof surrounded by a balustrade, which may be of stone, of cast 
iron, of or zine, —it is hard to say which. It is, in fact, impossible 
in America to tell any thing of the construction of a building 
from its simple inspection ; for builders seem to take pleasure in 
perverting the nature of the materials used, and paint wood and 
zine in imitation of stone and marble indifferently, —a bad prac- 
tice, and the cause of gross errors and faults of taste.) 

No. 511. Mr. John McArthur. The New Philadelphia Public 
Building. This drawing, as regards size, is the most important at 
the Exhibition, and its author received a medal. The building is 

1 To cite a single example, the editor of the Rerue has seen at New York and else- 
where, cast-iron gates painted and covered with a sand made up of pounded freestone, 


to make them look like gates cut in freestone. In appearance they were freestone, 
but their form was what the cast-iron logically demanded, and which was energetically 
opposed to the nature of freestone. Very handsome cornices of pine, painted in ini 
tation of marble, sometimes cover walls of the genuine stone; but we ourselves in 


France, in our winter resorts, where improvisation plays such an important rode, 
have adopted this American process. It is thus that speculation encroaches on art 
with us also. — Luitorial note. 


first story, —I noticed halls, or rather important vestibules, which 
it will be necejsary to keep constantly lighted by gas. The same 
defect is met, oy the way, in the Capitol at W ishineton. 

No. 514. Mr. Thayer. The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building. A pleasing water-color drawing of a monument, 
the production of a school that M. Paseal, in his letters upon the 
Vienna Exposition published by the Revue, characterized as the 
school “smothered in detail, losing all notion of proportions, aud 
of just relations, striving for effect in size. . . .” This is a trans- 
lation of the style known in England by the name of Elizabethan, 
or Jacobean style, the style that succeed d the Tudor, and which 
is a mixture of Renaissance and English Gothic. With very rare 
exceptions, nothing remarkable, it seems to me, has emanated 
from this imitation of English architecture, and buildings com- 


posed in this style are always heavy and over-weighted. 

Messrs. Sturgis and Brigham. of Boston exhibit under Nos., 
531-533, a court-house, an immense structure for Chicago, and 
two rather originai designs for churches. ‘These gentlemen re- 
ceived a medal. 

By Mr. Putnam of Boston, we find under No. 537, a very ecare- 
ful drawing of a private house at Boston; a type of the houses for 


the wealthier classes, and English in feeling. The principal story 
rests on a basement, and is reached by a flight of ten steps. Above 
this are two other stories, and a mansard roof. The whole is very 


simply arranged. 

Nos. 538 and 539. Messrs. Ware and Van Brunt of Boston 
exhibit some private houses, designed simply and with disciplined 
taste. They show us in addition (540 to 542) views of the Memo- 
rial Hall at Harvard College. Its appearance is that of a church: 
buttresses between Gothic windows give the monument a falsely 
religious air; a huge tower suggests the great bells that are to 
be hung there: a mistake; it is simply a dining-hall and theatr 
for the college. These gentlemen received a medal. 

Mr. Cady exhibits (552) a competitive design for the Tribune 
Building in New York. ‘This mass of stone and brick has no less 
than eight stories, and the tower that flanks it has at least ten. 
This design was not adopted. It is very much like another design 
for the same building, exhibited by Mr. Hunt, of which we shall 
speak farther on. ; 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


Tuis view of Notre Dame which is taken from the south-east, 
from the opposite bank of the Seine, is reproduced from the bril- 
liant etching of M. Delauney, published by Goupil, Paris. The 
group of buildings at the left of the plate is the famous Hotel 
Dieu, which, after serving over twelve hundred years as an hospital, 

it dates from the time of Clovis II., though of course the build- 
ings have been frequently renewed, —has just been removed so 
as to improve the Parvis Notre Dame, as the place in front of the 
cathedral is called. Between the Hotel Dieu and the cathedral is 
seen the spire of the Sainte Chapelle, built in 1215-8. The his- 
tory of the cathedral, which was founded in 1163, 1s so easily ¢ 
sible to all, that it is not worth while to aitempt to epitomi it. 
The building is now in excellent repair, and is under the charge 
of M. Emile Vaudremer, the one of the official architects who has 
the care of all the ecclesiastical monuments of the city It may 
not be generally known, that during the Commune, the cathedral, 
which was in the possession of the Communists, who used it as a 
storehouse for forage, petroleum, and as a stable for their beasts, 
narrowly escaped destruction. It was their intention to destroy 
the building if they found that the Versailles troops were sure of 
getting possession of the city, and powder was stored in the cellars 
for this purpose; but fortunately, before they found that their 
last moment had come, it was used in defending the barricades. 
A more romantic story is told of the cathedral’s escape. \ 
dying Communist told the soldier who was assisting him to reach 


a shelter, that the hour was just come when the slow-match 
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li should fire the magazine under the cathedral was to be 
hted Tle soldier hurried to the cathedral, and reached the 
‘ irs just in time to stamp out the lighted match. Although 


in utterly destroying the cathedral, the Communists 
did to it what in other countries would have been almost irrepar- 


able mischief; but the French made it a matter of national pride 
t elia all marks of the war, so as to show the Germans that 

h subdued, they were not crushed. All the old stained glass 
of t cathedral was destroyed by a fire which we believe was 


ntally lighted, so that the aisle and clere-story windows are 
| iin cathedral glass bearing only a simple geomet- 
rical design ; but the choir windows have been filled with modern 
stained glass, whose mellow richness of tone and excellence of 
design leave less room for regret that the old glass has been 


SKETCHES FROM A SCRAP-BOOK. I 
rECT. 


Y MR. L. S. IPSEN, ARCUI- 


A FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING. MR. BRUCE PRICE, 
ARCHITECT. 


This is a view of a fire-insurance company’s building for one of 
, | cities. The desigus for the work were 
submitted in January, 1875, and shortly afterward adopted by the 
company. The necessity, however, of havin ased capital 
stock to meet the requirements of a rapidly increasing business, 
rather than new quarters, led them to defer for a year or two the 
charms of building. It was then intended that the structure 
should be three stories and a basement high,—the design sub- 

| that front being similar to the one here shown, 


ran mere 





terminating over the level ot the present fourth floor in a high 
machicolated cornice and parapet Phe present design raises the 
bu » stories higher; the estimates for carrying it out being 
! ! in the original outlay contemplated in erecting the 


th story building. Th front is to be of Baltimore pressed 


with black joints, with archivolts of beaded and dog-tooth 








moulded arch brick. The basement will be of granite ; the sills, 
bands, frontispiece, and relief work of Ohio free-stone ; and the 
shafts of the columns of polished Scotch granite. The spandrels 
over the first ticr of windows are to be filled in with some ornamen- 





tal tile-work, treating conventionally the spirit of fire-insurance as 


é s who watches over the marts and homes of 
the city, and holds out protection against the devastations of fire. 
lr} reat dormer window of the fifth story lights a studio, the 
belfry of the tower forming an open loggia as accessory to it. 
rhe tower and front roofs are to be covered with red earthen-ware 
tiles. The window transoms filled with bull’s-eye of colored glass, 


and plate glass for the lower sash. This lower sash is to lift its 
full length from sill to transom up into a hood in the frame-like 


jib sash frames. The interior is to be fire-proof, and finished with 
hard wood. It is proposed to commence the work with the open- 
ing of spring 


HOUSE AT MILTON, MASS. REMODELLED BY MR. W. RALPH 
EMERSON, ARCHITECT. 


FLUSHING TANK AND SYPHON. 


In. RoGers Fievp, a leading sanitary engineer of England, in- 
vented some years ago, a peculiar form of syphon for use in the 
sewage tank or meter, which was the subject of a joint patent 
granted to himself and Mr. J. Bailey Denton. This tank has 
served its useful purpose for some time past, notably at Merthyr 
Tydvil in Wales, and more lately at Lenox, Mass. It is a device 
by which the sewage matter is accumulated at the outlet until the 
tank, however large, becomes quite filled, and is then rapidly dis- 
charged in sufficient volume to distribute itself uniformly over 
agricultural land prepared to be irrigated by it, or through the 
system of absorption drains arranged for its disposal. It is an 


assured and complete success. 

Subsequently Mr. Field adapted his invention to the use of 
private houses,—accumulating the flow of the kitchen sink, for 
examp!| ount of thirty or forty gallons, and then dis- 
charei ush through the drain. 

rhe t syphon which are here shown are later appli- 
cations of principle to the accumulation of liquid from 





ree, t used for the flushing of public sewers. For 
example, five or six houses on each side of the street at the very 
head of each sewer, instead of discharging their wastes directly 
into it, discharge them into a tank whence they have no outlet, 
until after filling it entirely they bring into operation a syphon 
hrough which the flow is regular and rapid until the whole tank 
is emptied. In this manner, while the sewage of these few houses 
is periectly removed from them, it becomes a source for the auto- 
matic flushing of the whole line of sewer, from the head to the 
outlet. Where this flushing is done by means of sewage, some 


provis must of course be made for ventilating the tank in such 
a way that its fumes can neither do harm nor cause annoyance. 
Where a sufficient water-supply is unavailable for use during pro- 


tracted droughts, the flushing tank may be filled from the street 


wash during a great part of the year, and the houses may, in this 
case, drain directly into the sewer. 

Indeed, as this device gives the utmost flushing efficiency to a 
given quantity of water, periodic flushing at short intervals would 
not constitute a very serious tax on any tolerably copious water- 
supply. Even in towns where there is no public water-supply the 
ease and safety with which this device will enable us to use the 
sewage itself for keeping the sewers clean makes the introduc- 
tion of a regular system of sewerage easy and trustworthy. Wher- 
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ever the soil is springy, it will be an easy matter to secure enough 
soil-drainage water, by the use of cheap agricultural tiles, to afford 
copious flushing. One fortunate feature of the arrangement is 
that very little elevation is required. The tank may be long or 
short, broad or narrow, deep or shallow, round or square, as cir- 
cumstances may require. It may be a rectangular chamber of 
masonry, or a vitrified pipe chamber eighteen or twenty inches in 
diameter, of such length as the desired capacity may require. 
The syphon may be made of such size as to suit any depth of 
water; and when once brought into operation it will discharge 
rapidly all water so situated as to flow 
to it, whether the depth be one foot or 
ten feet — the velocity of the first flow 
being in proportion to the head. <A 
very practical method of applying the 
2 principle would be to place a small 
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i nl tank of mason-work a few hundred 
; a . . 
- "| 1 Ui feet below the head of a pre posed 
STIOT hg 14 
enue! - i\} sewer, and to make the sewer above 


OR 


SIPHON 


this point of very large pipe, having 
its inlets at the top and a six-inch ven- 


i 
| 
4 
OSes | ff | 1 } tilator rising from its upper end to 





|} some suitably elevated point. This 
i | | large sewer would act as an extension- 
1 i if chamber of the tank, and its whole 
I i it contents would be utilized for each 


= , |] flushing. 

neg The construction of the tank, as 
shown by the illustration, is extremely 
simple. Its outlet is directly down- 
ward through the longer limb of the 
syphon, which descends through the 
bottom of the tank. The top of this 
limb is placed at the high water line; 
it is furnished at this point with a 
funnel-shaped copper adjutage which 
need leads the flow away from the sides of 
the pipe and causes it to fall in a spray involving and carrying 
down the contained air. The shorter limb is a larger pipe, closed 
at the top and inverted over the inner and smaller one. An impor- 
tant feature of the invention is the sealing of the lower end of the 
pipe to prevent the replacing of its air from below. Ly reference 
to the illustration it will be seen that in the lower chamber a dam 
is raised to a height that will cause the mouth of the pipe to be 
closed with water. A small] notch in the top of this dam lowers 
the water so as to admit air to the pipe. 

The operation is as follows: The upper chamber being emptied, 
and the lower one having its water level a little below the end of 
the pipe, water or sewage accumulates in the upper chamber un- 
til it reaches the top of the inner pipe; it then begins to over- 
flow. As soon as the flow is greater than the capacity of the notch 
in the dam, the water in the lower chamber rises and seals the 
lower end of the syphon. The airis soon driven out of this by 
the falling spray, and the syphon is brought into full action, which 
continues until the tank is emptied. As soon as the flow into the 
upper tank becomes less than the discharging capacity of the notch 
in the dam, the water in the lower chamber falls and admits air to 
stop the action of the syphon, which can have no new discharge 
until the upper chamber is again filled. ‘There are certain details 
of construction varying according to circumstances, which it is not 
worth while to explain here. Our purpose has been only to set 
forth the leading principle of this most useful adjunct of modern 
Sanitary engineering. G. E. W. 








LIGHTING BY ELeEctTriciry.—It is understood that during the 
Paris International Exhibition tests will be made of the various 
methods of lighting streets and buildings with electricity, and the 
relative value of the different systems will be determined. Measures 
are to be taken to insure the utmost impartiality in the experiments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A WASHINGTON-VANDERBILT MONUMENT. — NEW WORK. — PAPER 
READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
New York. 
New-YorkeErs may well look back and tremble at the danger 
which at one time hung over them. It was a narrow escape, a 
very narrow one indeed, which prevented our metropolis, already 
overburdened with the oddities and vagaries of architecture, from 
having one to overtop them all in a Washington-Vanderbilt 


} 
| 
| 


monument. Mr. Arthur Gilman has come forward under the guid- | 


ance of lawyers feed to ferret out all the foolish projects and no- 
tions of the late Commodore Vanderbilt, and states to the court 
that at one time the old railroad king proposed erecting a monu- 
ment higher than any thing yet built by the hand of man. The 
testimony of Mr. Gilman is interesting, and carries us back to 
1867, when, as Mr. Gilman says, he — 


“fad an interview with Commodore Vanderbilt, Horace Clark (his 
son-in-law) introducing me. He said he had been expecting me, and 
produced two or three sketches which I had made at the request of 
Mr. Clark; he produced a letter which he had received from Mr. Ban- 
croft. It appeared that Mr. Bancroft had been requested to act as one 
of the trustees of 2 monument which the Commodore had in contempla- 
tion to erect in Central Park to the inenory of Washington; he seemed 
to want to have it very dignified and striking, and asked me if either 
one of these sketches was capable of being carried to the highest strue- 
ture ever erected by the hand of man. He had a little paper on which 
he had noted down the heights of various buildings in the world. I 
conversed with him about the Pyramid of Cheops, and I gathered from 
the whole conversation that his desire was to have this monument the 
hest structure in the world. TI recollect his asking me about the 
eight of the tower of Cologne Cathedral; [I said about five hundred 
feet. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘that ain’t completed yet, and if we make this 
six hundred feet you are quite sure it would be the highest monument 
ever built by the hand of man?’ His idea appeared to be that the 
striking thing would be to have the highest structure in the world. The 
conversation resulted in his desiring to have one of the sketches en- 
larged and put in color, which I did; but have not been paid to this 
day. Ifthe monument were placed in the situation which I suggested, 
Mount Morris Square, wl there would be a stone foundation, it 
would cost $750,000; but I did not understand that the cost entered into 
the consideration at that time — only the height of the monument was 
in question. There was no architectural difficulty in the erection of 
such a monument; it was entirely a possible thing to do.”’ 












As the object in calling the witness was to prove the Commodore 
of unsound mind, the question was put on the cross-examination 
as follows: Q. You have stated the conversation and the circum- 
stances, and the plan which seemed to be in his mind: did it 
impress you that there was any thing irrational in that plan? A. 
No, sir; I don’t know that [could say it was irrational, and I was 
bound to think his selection of an architect eminently judicious. 
(Laughter. ) 

Subsequently under the re-direct examination Mr. Gilman 
acknowledged that the plan of having such a pile was at least 
“ eccentric.” 

It will be argued that the mind which could see in mere height 
any particular merit must have been at least rather unbalanced. 
It has been jocularly proposed that this six hundred feet of base 
would form a fitting foundation for the obelisk which the present 
head of the Vanderbilt family promises to import for the benefit 
of the citizens of this city. 

Gambrill and Richardson have in hand a large apartment house, 
which it is proposed to build upon a very prominent corner of 
Broadway. Mr. Schickel is one of the busy young architects, 
having just made drawings for St. Stephen’s Church at Groghan, 
N.Y., and for a convent at Amityville, L.I., while his’ * Bella” 
apartment house here aud the Romanesque church in Boston are 
progressing. 

Bloor and Oakey have a long list of contracts in hand. A stone 
house at Orange, N.J., promises to be unique; while in a Sunday- 
school building at Kingston, N.J., Mr. Bloor is building a double- 
faced brick wall, showing colored brick within and without. At 
Buffalo, where Mr. Oakey is busy completing a large residence 
for Senator Sprague, he has other work, including a residence for 
Lishop Coxe, under way, amounting in value to nearly $200,000. 

A few evenings ago, Mr. Bloor read a long paper before the 
Society of Municipal Reform, on “the duty of architects as to 
economy and appropriateness in their designs, especially for public 
edifices, and as to the responsibility for the cost so generally being 
immeasurably beyond the estimates.’’ Such was the text sug- 
gested to Mr. Bloor when invited to prepare and read the paper ; 
and to it he joined “ the reciprocal duties of owners and building 
committees.” Mr. Bloor treated the subject at length, pointing 
out why, under the glare of newspaper notoriety, the details of all 
operations connected with public buildings should be distorted. 
The erection of a public building is looked on by corrupt office 
holders and men in power as an opportunity to gratify their per- 
sonal greed; but no public investigation has yet fastened charges 
of corruption on any architectof public buildings. The dishonesty, 
where it exists, is in departments entirely beyond the control of 
the professional man engaged. The difference in apparent rates 
in public as compared with private work is easily traced in each 
instance, and arises in many cases from the long time elapsing 
between the tender and the beginning of work. Where there is 


protect himself by a liberal margin. Charges might be equitably 
made against architects on public work where peculation has be: n 
practised, that their commissions and fees are computed on the 
billsfraudulently drawn; but where the fraud cannot be traced, 
it would be manifestly suicidal in an architect to raise a hue and 
cry while unprovided with legal proofs of erroneous charges. On 
the matter of appropriateness in design, the paper left it an open 
question, doubtful whether any real conclusion could be reached 
which would be acknowledged by all as just and proper. Some 
insisted that a building should indicate its uses in its build and 
design: others regarded this as immaterial, and maintained that 
it would be fully as logical to insist that a merchant, a manu- 
facturer, ora man of any other avocation, should be distinguishable 
by his dress, as that the uses of a building should be detected in 
its outward parts. General consent had fixed Gothic forms for 
ecclesiastical uses, and the Renaissance for other uses; but no 
fixed axiomatic rule could be laid down, nor could the general 
publie be given any guiding principles in judging the works of 
architects as to appropriateness of design. Mr. Bloor with un- 
sparing pen exposed the unjust treatment so often dealt out by 
building committees, and traced the root of all the trouble to pe r- 
sonal greed and self-aggrandizement. A vote of thanks at the 
close, was given tne speaker ; but in the discussion following, 
there were some who insisted that it properly fell upon the archi- 
tect to secure honesty in administration, as well as economy and 
appropriateness in the design and its carrying out. y. 
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BUILDING ACCIDENTS. —NEW BUILDINGS. IRINITY CHURCH. 


St. Joun, N.B., December, 1877 

Tue work of rebuilding the city has progressed perhaps too rap- 
idly for the welfare of the buildings, as has lately been shown 
the falling of several of them. The weather has been unu 
fine for this season of the year; and consequently the work has 
been continued quite late. 

It has been a custom here, since th 7] fire, for two owner 
joining lots, where they couldn’t agree, to build each 
party-wall; i.e., instead of building a 16” or 20” bonded wall, th 
build two 8” or 12” walls side by side. This was the case of a four- 
story building in King Street, which fell about two weeks a 
The building was between 40’ and 50’ wide, with a girder in 


the centre, insufficiently supported by 3” x4" studs. These studs 
buckled and let in the 8” party-wall. The wall on the othe 
was a bonded wall, and stood uninjured. The latest disaster 
this nature occurred Thursday, Dec. 6, at four p.m., when two st 


in Prince William Street, belonging to the Walker estate, 
These stores had been well built, and according to the law; the 
rear and party walls were up to the roof, which had not been put 
on; the front wall was up to the second-story lintels; each st 
measured 26’ in span, with a 16” wall between. ‘The party-w 
on one side was hollow (8”, 4”, and 8”), and had been built by the 
owners of that building, J. and A. McMillen. It was insecurely 
bonded, — not having withes eve ry three feet, according to law, but 
a header run through here and there. A large portion of this wall 
was torn out, and it is thought that this was the cause of the 1 
of the Walker building. The other party-wall of the Walker bui 


ing was a solid brick wall, 20” thick. ‘There are various other th 
ries about the fall. The first-story floor was covered with a quantity 
of sand, 4’ thick, 15’ wide, and 42’ long. This had become thor- 
oughly saturated by a twenty-four hours’ rain, and was not only a 
great weight on the floor-timbers, but exerted a pressure aga 
the central wall, which some think was the first to fall The 


rain-storm had been very severe; and the roof not being on, the 
rain came down on the upper floor, which was crowned 14", and 
ran right off into the wall, thus drenching it entirely, and 


course weakening it very much. But all this matter will | 
cleared up in the investigation which is now going forward The 
fall of this building was not owing to a fault in the consti 


tion, as was the case in the building on King Street, of which 
West and Anderson of New York were the architects, and M 
Green of the same place the mason. ‘The architects of the Me- 
Millen building, which will have to come down, are Croff and 
Camp of Saratoga, N.Y. The Messrs. Spear of New York were 
the builders of the Walker building. 

The new buildings in town are of brick, most of them, having 
stone or galvanized-iron finish. In some sections a number of 
frame-houses are being built; but these are, as a general thing, cheap 
houses. The new Police-Court, Ferry-House, Market-Square block, 
and several others by W. G. Preston of Boston, are among the 
best. Messrs. Smith and Dunn are connected with Mr. Preston 
on these buildings, and have themselves done some forty or filty 
buildings of merit. Enamelled | 
vanized iron, are freely used. There are two buildings — one on 
Dock Street, by Stead, and another on King Street, by Dumares 
and Dewar of Halifax in which white enamelled | 
used, making them look like frosted cake. A house on Orar 
Street, by McKean and Fairweather, is quit good: they have also 
built some fine-looking stores. Mr. Henry P. Clark o 
a block of houses on Orange Street, which is among the best, 1 
not the best in the city. It is built entirely of brick, and is 


ricks of various colors, and gal 
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an uncertainty as to the market, the builder or contractor must | excellent in detail. One of the best brick stores is that by Mr. 
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J.C. Babcock of New York on Prince William Street. Smith and 
Dunn, of this city, are building a house on Charlotte Street, which 
shows study. The Trinity Church competition has been awarded 
to Messrs. Potter and Robertson of New York. Mr. Babcock of the 
same place will have charge of the work. The competition was 
between Mr. F. C. Withers and Messrs. Potter and Robertson. 
The plans were for a church to seat one thousand persons on the 
floor. no galleries, —and a school-building to seat six hundred, 
together with committee-rooms, vestry-rooms, etc. The accepted 
design has a tower and spire two hundred feet high, with an illu- 
minated cross at the top. This cross will be similar to those on 
one of the Trinity chapels in New York, and on the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral. It is perforated with a number of holes, and will 
be lighted by gas. ‘The church being situated on a high hill, it 
will be seen at night for miles at sea. The other new churches 
are of brick, and are rather poor in the way of design. 

There is but one building inspector here for the whole city ; and 
he has as much as he can do, and gets all the blame if any thing 
iw. WARRINGTON. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
CASTS OF THE BRONZE Doors IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


— Plaster casts of Crawford's bronze doors at the Capitol at Washing- 
ton have been presented to Amherst College by the Ames Company 





of Chicopee, who east the originals. The gift was made on condition 
that some friend of the institution would pay for putting them in 
order and s ng them up in the art gallery. This expense, amount- 
ing to nearly S7V0, will be borne by Mr. J. H. Southworth of Spring- 
field. They are to stand at the west end of the hall facing the casts 
of the Ghiberti doors, which are at the east end. These cast are the 


only ones that were ever made, and no others can now be obtained 
as the moulds are destroyed. 


Tne WaAsniIncton Monument.—The original design of the 
Wa ston Monument was never looked upon with much favor by 
pel ns qua Ll by « uture to pronounce judgment as to its merits. 
Those who have been aware of this fact were not surprised to hear 
that Mr. Story, when consulted by the Committee on Public Build- 
rs, ad hem to abandon the idea of completing it as originally 
designed. He thought the plan might be modiiied so as to make the 

hn ornament to the city. He deserves special thanks for having 

1a lly condemned the proposition to use the present structure 

as a base tor a statue of Washington as proposed by Mead. We 
believe the nation has now escaped the peril of having that structure 
specimen of American bad taste. — National Union, 


A MusicaAL Mountain. —The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise says, 
** A centleman of this city, who has been taking a look among the old 
abandoned mines of Truckee district, made a critical examination of 
the musical mountain, of which a good deal was heard some years 
ago when the mines were first discovered. Some of the early miners 
heir tents at the foot of the mountain, and were not a little 


] } 


surprised and puzzled at hearing, during the quiet hours of the night, 








tinkling sounds that seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere, com- 
ing from they could not tell where. The sounds were not unlike 
those of a small music-box. At times they supposed that the sounds 
w caused by the wind playing among the twigs on the side of the 
mountain; but they found that this solution would not answer, as the 
same bus] " found everywhere, while the musical sounds were 
heard now else than on the side of the mountain at the foot of 
which t were camped. They spent much time in seouting about 
and listening of nights and quiet hours during the day, and at last 
tracked the strange sounds to a great bed of small pieces of rock that 
covered the slope of the mountain. These bits of rock were found to 
be « sonorous, and the miners concluded that the sounds they 
emitted were caused by the action of the wind among them. The 
gentleman who recently visited the mountain says he went to it ex- 
pecting to find it a good deal of a humbug, but found it much more 
of a curiosity than he had anticipated, the mingled tinklings much re- 
sembling the sounds of an £olian harp, and frequently attaining a 
startling degree of loudness and distinctness. The sound seems to 
rise | fall, approach and recede, as though caused or governed by 


the wind. On aclose examination it was found that the small flakes 
of rock covering the face of the mountain contain a large per cent of 

ron is supposed to be magnetic; and there appears to be 
ong the chips ef it, which appear to cover the 
f several feet in many places. The whole drift 
of broken rock seems to be moving down the slope of the mountain 
with the slow, creeping motion of a glacier; and the slipping over 
each other of the fragments composing the mass is thought to cause 
the tinkling sounds, which are so numerous as to mingle and rise 
into a single strong musical murmur.” 





ACCIDENT TO A Cuvurcu. — The wind of Friday, Dec. 14, took from 
the Catholic Church at Newmarket, N.H., a portion of its roof, and 
carried it some thirty rods, striking the Baptist church with such 
force as to break two large holes in the side wall. 





LARGE ELEVATORS. — The elevators in the towers of the palace 
of the Trocadero at Paris are to be large enough to carry one hundred 
persons. 

NEWGATE Prison. —It is proposed to remove Newgate Prison, 


1 order to make way for the new post-oflice. 


London, i 


REMOVAL OF TEMPLE Ban. — The work of removing Temple Bar 
began Dec. 12. 


Tur CATACOMBS AT PARIS. — That body of the municipal goy- 
ernment of Paris that has in charge the public works of the city, has 
since 1875 spent about $50,000 in re-enforcing the vaults of the cata- 
combs which underlie large portions of the city. Of this work, which 
will take fifteen years to finish, there is great need. It is said that at 
one time during the Second Empire Louis Napoleon was greatly in 
need of money, which he could obtain in none of the regular ways as 
the yearly budget had long before been exhausted. To meet the 
emergency he expropriated a large strip of land from either side of 
the Luxembourg Gardens, and offered it at auction for building lots, 
Fortunately it was declared that the catacombs whose galleries honey- 
comb the ground in that part of the city were not strong enough to 
support the weight of any buildings, and the emperor's scheme mis- 
carried. If the vaults and piers of these galleries are now strength- 
ened, the land may yet be built upon; for it has never been re-incor- 
porated in the Luxembourg Gardens. 


St. GERMAIN-L’ AUXERROIS. — The old church of St. Germain- 
l’Auxerrois, Paris, opposite the Louvre, is about to be thoroughly re- 
paired. The side entrance in the Rue des Prétres, which dates from 
the sixteenth century, will be restored to its original state; and all the 
statuettes of saints which adorned the arches of the portico, and 
which had been destroyed by time or by sacrilegious hands, will be 
reproduced, This is one of the most ancient buildings in Paris. It 
was built in the thirteenth century, on the site of a church destroyed 
by the Normans in the ninth. The sculpture of the galleries and 
gargoyles dates from the fourteenth. Numerous additions have been 
since made, ; 


A VALUABLE MANvuscript. — The National Library of Paris has 
been lately enriched with a most interesting manuscript, executed 
about the year 1520 at the Abbey of St. Denis. It consists of sixty- 
seven sheets of parchment which contain an account of the life of 
St. Denis, and of the monastery of the same name. It is Wlustrated 
by thirty very curious illuminated pictures, 

Tue WALLS oF CoLoGNE.—The march of civilization, the 
changes in modern warfate, and the encroachments of trade are 
about to do away with one of the most interesting remains of med 
wval life and customs in Europe. The fine old wall, which with i 
numerous towers and gateways forms a semicircular defence about 
the city of Cologne, has been found by the Prussian minister of W 
to be ill fitted to resist the attack of modern arms, and he has offered 
to sell it to the town. The municipal authorities are eager to buy it, 
intending to raze it to the ground, fill up the moat, and sell the 
space thus cleared for building-lots. Fortunately the government 
and the municipal authorities cannot agree on the terms of sale, and 
thus time is allowed for those who are interested in preserving the 
walls to take what steps are possible to prevent this archeological 
disaster. There are not wanting examples of towns where the 
modern city is wholly outside of the old walled town. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE-DWELLERS. — The ancient lake-dwell- 
ers of Switzerland are supposed to be of African origin. One of the 
discoveries which point to this conclusion is the fact that the flax 
found in their dwellings does not belong to the species now generally 
cultivated, but to that which grows wild in Great Britain, Fran 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean, and which according to Profes- 
sor Heer was cultivated in ancient Egypt. Some of the seeds of the 
Egyptian flax are in the Museum of Bulaq, and it is proposed by 
means of them to clear up the doubt which still remains on this inter- 
esting point. 


CoLp-PUNCHED ts. Hot-Pressrep Inon Nuts. — An extensive and 
elaborate series of tests has been made by Professor R. H. Thurston, 
to determine the comparative strength of cold-punched and hot- 
pressed iron nuts. Every precaution was taken to insure fairness in 
the comparison. In respect to liability to stripping the thread, for 
instance, one nut of each kind was screwed on each end of the same 
rod, and the nuts were then pulled apart till the thread of one gave 
way. With only a single exception, in 18), the hot-pressed nuts gave 
way first. It was noticed that these vielded noiselessly; but when the 
rod was afterwards pulled out of the cold-punched nuts, stripping 
their thread, they usually broke in pieces with a loud report. From 
this and other tests it was decided that the cold-punched nuts pos- 
sessed a much greater average strength than the hot-pressed nuts; 
the latter never reached the highest standard of strength of the 
former, but sometimes surpassed the minimum of the cold-punched 
specimens, because there was considerable variety and a wide range 
of strength in the iron of which the nuts were made, The makers of 
cold-punched nuts are of course delighted. 


CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF Woop AND Cast-Iron. — Herr 
Hirn has been conducting a series of experiments in Germany on the 
comparative strength of wood and cast-iron in their different applica- 
tions, and finds that in a great number of cases the former has the 
advantage. Professor Hirn finds the strength of the wood to be in 
direct ratio to its density; and this strength is increased by immersing 
the pieces of wood in linseed oil heated from 185° to 212° Fah., and 
letting the wood thus immersed remain for two or three days, or 
until partially saturated. 


A New Prison FoR NEw YorK STATE. — Mr. Pillsbury, Superin- 
tendent of New York Prisons, has called attention in a late report to 
the need there is of relieving the three principal prisons of the State 
by building another. He recommends the abandonment of the 
Dannemora Prison at Clinton, since because of its isolation it is very 
difficult and expensive to transport prisoners to it. Sing Sing and 
Auburn will still be enough for Eastern, Central, and Western New 
York, but there is absolute need of a prison convenient to the south- 
ern counties of the State. 





